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| The world is brighter than before — 
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September. 
BY THOMAS W. PARSONS. 
September strews the woodland o’er 

With many a brilliant color ; 


Why should our hearts be duller 2 
Sorrow and the scarlet leaf, 

Sad thoughts and sunny weather, 
Ah me! this glory and this grief 


Agree not well together. 


This is the parting season—this 


And lovers now, with many a kiss, 
Their long farewells are sighing. 

Why is earth so gaily dressed ? 
This pomp that autumn beareth 


| The time when friends are flying ; 
1 
| 
| 
| 
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A funeral seems, where every guest 
A bridal garment weareth. 

Each one of us, perchance, may here, 
On some blue morn hereafter, 


Return to view the gaudy year, 


| But not with boyish laughter : 


We shall then be wrinkled men, 
Qur brows with silver laden, 

And thou this glen mayst seek again, 
But nevermore a maiden ! 


Nature perhaps foresees that Spring 
Will touch her teeming bosom, 
And that a few brief months will bring 
The bird, the bee, the blossom: 
Ah! these forests do not know — 
Or would less brightly wither — 
The virgin that adorns them so 
Will never more come hither ! 








Piano-Forte Composers. 

To go back a little in our retrospect of piano- 
forte music and pianoforte composers. The age 
| of Dussek was extraordinarily prolifie and rich. 

sesides Dussek and Clementi, there were Stei- 
belt, Woelfl, Kozeluch, Krumpholz, Eberl, and 
many others, among whom one of the most dis- 
tinguished by the services he rendered to the in- 
strument was John Cramer. All these produced 
sonatas. Dussek and Clementi wrote the largest 
number and the best ; but Dussek had by far the 
greatest influence on his contemporaries. The 
characteristics of his style were salient and 
marked, while, like all men of genius,* he had 
mannerisms, upon which his imitators fastened 
exclusively, it being out of their power to copy 
the ideas that flowed from the springs of his in- 
ventive faculy—which, however, they, not sel- 
dom, either paraphrased, or stole outright. 

Thus the world was deluged with good, bad, 
and indifferent imitations of Dussek. Among 
the good may be cited the sonatas and concertos 
of John Cramer, who, except in his inimitable 
Studies, has shown but little originality as a com- 
poser. Among the indifferent must be ranked 
the works of Kberl; and, still more indifferent, 
those of Kozeluch and Krumpholz, which are 
also trivial and meagre. The bad would be too 
humerous to mention; but some notion may be 
entertained of their quantity, when we state that 
they stood comparatively in the same relation to 
Duassek which nine composers out of ten who ap- 
peared in print in the second quarter of the 
present century, occupied in relation to Henri 
Herz and Thalbere, and which they now occupy 
and have occupied for many years in relation to 
Mendelssohn. ‘Those musicians, indeed, have 
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many sins to answer for, in the facility they have 

offered to common-place “ slop-composers ” to 

exaggerate and batten on their mannerisms. 
Clementi, whose general style was somewhat 
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pedantic, and whose learning could not be bor- | 


rowed, found few imitators; so few that we can 
not tax our memory for a single example. Nev- 
ertheless, Clementi was decidedly an original 
thinker, and those who compare him with Mozart 
only declare their incompetence to understand 
either. Moreover, Clementi, at times, almost 
equaled the inspirations of genius itself, which, 
if we were writing an account of his works, we 
could prove by several examples.t 

Steibelt was another original, and perhaps a 
genius, although his style is not so individual as 
that of Dussek, whom he occasionally equaled, if 
not surpassed, in his ordinary flights, but never 
approached in his highest inspirations. To illus- 
trate this opinion, we may suggest that the con- 
certos in E and FE flat of Steibelt, known as the 
Storm and the Chasse, are equal, if not superior, 
to many of the earlier concertos of Dussek ; but, 
on the other hand, in a far greater degree of in- 
feriority does Steibelt’s longest and most ambi- 
tious sonata—that in E flat, dedicated to Mad. 
Bonaparte—stand in relation to the Elegy, Op. 
61, the Invocation, Op. 77, and other grand 
works of Dussek, which approach nearer to Beet- 
hoven than any sonatas for the pianoforte with 
which we are acquainted. Steibelt, however, 
was immensely popular, aud many of his smaller 
sonatas may be safely taken as models. The pi- 
anoforte is, besides, indebted to him for a vast 
number of passages and effects of which later 
composers have availed themselves without ac- 
knowledgement. His studies, in spite of the 
strong resemblance of some of them to those of 
Cramer, are also as excellent as they are useful. 
The name of Steibelt, then, must always have an 
honorable place in the history of the pianoforte. 

Woelfl was a composer of merit and a musician 
of more than ordinary acquirements. He was 
original, but his originality is somewhat affected. 
Many of his productions have achieved a high 
reputation among musicians, and more especially 
a sonata in A flat, with a fugue. This sonata is 
decidedly a work of thought, but the fugue is 
quite as dry and labored as it is ingenious. 
Woelfl enjoyed great consideration in his day, 
but his writings appear to have had very little 
influence on his contemporaries, to whom his pe- 
culiarities did not proffer a tempting store for 
petty larceny or wholesale theft. The sonata in 
F—or rather fantasia, since the first movement 
alone is in regular form—called Ne Plus Ultra, 
was his most celebrated work, and is that which 
is best remembered now. At the time it was 
composed its difliculty was regarded as immense. 
One of the variations on the popular air “ Life 
let us cherish,” in the last movement of the sona- 
ta, seems, by its skips of donble octaves, to have 
anticipated a fantasia of Henri Herz on the ro- 
mance in Méhul’s Joseph. With all this, however, 
we are inclined to think that the greater part of 
Woelfl’s compositions are likely to remain in ob- 
livion, unless some future antiquarian shall val- 
iantly step forward, and, with the spade and 
shovel of enthusiasm, exhume them from the 
grave in which they have long mouldered. 

Of the other composers who flourished about 
this period there is little to be said. Their mer- 
its were small and their influence null. Some of 
them obtained a popularity as ephemeral as it 
was baseless. One of the most popular, however, 
and deservedly so, was Abbé Gellenex, who 
chiefly excelled as a writer of variations on favo- 
rite airs. He also wrote sonatas, but these were 
of little worth.t Another, a German composer, 
named Gaensbachen, enjoyed considerable fame, 


which such of his works as are extant by no 
means justified. One name, however, shone like 
a star in the midst of this cloud of obscurities. 
Pinto, an Englishman, who was cut off at the 
early age of twenty-one, gave every indication 
of becoming one of the most remarkable men of 
his day. lis genius was undoubted. He played 
admirably on the pianoforte and violin ; wrote 
with facility for both instruments, and, though so 
young, was a wonderful extempore performer. 
It is a disgrace to our publishers and musical am- 
ateurs, that neither the enterprise of the former, 
nor the curiosity of the latter, has compelled a 
republication of the printed works of Pinto, and 
the production of that exist in manuscript. 
These sonatas for pianoforte solos, in A, C minor, 
and E flat minor,§ which we have seen, are as 
full of beauties as the best of Dussek; while a 
set of vocal canzonets, which we have also had 
the opportunity of examining, might, without 
impropriety, be placed by the side of Haydn’s 
well-known models. Besides these, a violin con- 
certo and many other works exist in manuscript. 
It would, we feel certain, be a good speculation 
on the part of a music publisher. in these times 
of dearth, to print everything that remains of 
Pinto, whose death was a severe blow to the 
hopes of England as amusical nation. Who can 
say that a genius like Mozart’s was not thus un- 
timely quenched? Neither Mozart, nor Men- 
delssohn, the most surprising examples of preco- 
cious genius in the history of the musical art, 
gave earlier or more brilliant marks of originality 
and talent than George Frederick Pinto. 

In the enumeration of those who obtained a 
high reputation by their contributions to the pia- 
no forte, it would hardly be just to omit the name 
of Ferpinanp Ries, a Cistinguished and volumi- 
nous composer of the Moscheles’ period. Ries 
was one of the few who enjoyed the honor and 
advantage of Beethoven’s counsel. A man of 
great industry and talent, he wanted nothing but 
genius to conduct him tothe highest results. But 
invention and imagination were denied; and 
Ries, like others before him, strove to make up 
in quantity for what was lacking in quality. He 
composed in every style. Oratorios, operas, sym 
phonies, quartets, and chamber music of all forms 
and varieties, came from his pen with equal read- 
iness. It was a matter of indifference to Ries 
what he undertook. He would set about an ora- 
torio, a symphony, or an air with variations with 
the greatest nonchalance. He possessed the fa- 
cility which is mistaken for genius by those who 
have not the gift of analysis, to so great a degree 
that it led him into twaddle and prolixity almost 
as often as it enabled him to accomplish good 
things. His amazing ease of production militated 

















against his fame. Nevertheless, being a cultiva- 
ted musician, whatever Ries gave to the world 
would stand the’test of critical examination, and, 
if accused of exuberance and insipidity, could 
not be condemned for clumsiness. Thoughtful 
and ambitious, much and rapidly as he wrote for 
the publishers, Ries had always time to devote to 
a class of compositions for which those gentlemen 
are known to entertain an instinctive aversion. 
In the midst of his teaching, his public playing, 
his occupations as Kapelmeister and conductor at 
some of the great musical meetings in Germany, 
symphonies, concertos, quartets, would issue from 
his portfolio as regularly and in as quick succes- 
sion as though his whole time had been taken up 
in manufacturing them. Ries loved his art, and 
it was no fault of his that he did not influence it 
in a greater degree. He had all the will to do 
great things, and entertained a full conviction 
that what he wrote was for all time and would 
entitle him to a place beside the great masters. 
But unhappily it was not for him to decide upon 
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this matter ; his cotemporaries thought differently 
of the merits and influence of his works, and, now 
that he is no more, posterity has put the seal up- 
on their verdict. 

The pianoforte compositions of Ferdinand Ries 
are very numerous, and may serve as well as 


anything else to help us to a general estimate of 


his talent. He wrote concertos, sonatas, trios, 
duets, and smaller pieces of almost every denom- 
ination. He was a first-rate pianist, and his mu- 
sic naturally presents much that is interesting, 
and more that is eminently useful, to the student 
of the pianoforte. He was thoroughly acquaint- 
with the sonata form, and has left many excellent 
proofs of his knowledge. There is, however, a 
certain dryness about his works which prevented 
them from being popular while he lived, and has 
since consigned the greater part of them to ob- 
livion, although Ries has not been dead many 
years. The most celebrated of his larger compo- 
sitions for the pianoforte is the concerto in C 
sharp minor, which is even now frequently used 
as a piece for display. There are some very fine 
ideas in this corcerto which abounds in diflicult 





bravura passages that require a great command | 


of the instrument to play effectively. The open- 
ing is grand and passionate, and the whole of the 


first movement good—perhaps the best effort of 


the composer. The slow movement and rondo 
are much inferior, and the instrumentation, after 
the first tuwti, presents very few points of interest. 
The Studies of Ries are admirable as manual ex- 
ercises ; and, for a brilliant morceau in the popu- 
lar style, his fantasia on “ Those Evening Bells” 
is, perhaps, as good in its way as anything of the 
kind that has been produced. 
Ries are all well written, and, in spite of a ten- 
dency to redundant detail, may be consulted with 
advantage both by pianist and composer. 


The sonatas of 


In | 


none of them, however, do we find indications of | 


those high qualities which entitle their possessor 
to rank among the composers of real genius. 

ALoys Scumipt, a German musician who re- 
sided many years at Frankfort, and Kunbau, a 
flute-player, both deserve mention among the pi- 
anoorfte writers of the epoch. The former, a 
professor of deserved eminence, is chiefly known 
a his Studies, which should be diligently prac- 
tised by all who wish to acquire mechanical pro- 
ficiency. The latter, in some duets for flute and 
piano (the best things of the kind extant), has 
shown a great familiarity with the sonata form, 
in which he writes with fluency, clearness, and 
effect. 


Marscuner, a popular and well-known dra- 
matic composer, has written some sonatas for the 
pianoforte, which, like his operatic music, smells 
strongly of Weber, whose mannerisms even are 
exaggerated by the composer of Der Vampyr. 
These sonatas, nevertheless, are worth perusal, 
although they are written so awkwardly for the 
instrument, that we are led to conclude Marsch- 
ner was not a pianist. 

RerssiGer, and his trios, are well known by 
all amateurs to serve as the necessity of dilating 
on their merits, which lie not very deep beneath 
the surface. They are good show pieces, and 
that is all. Pianist, violinist, and violoncellist, 
can each shine to his heart’s content, without any 
prodigious amount of exertion, or any extraordi- 
nary display of skill. Hence their extensive 
popularity. Their form, however, is clear, and 
though the ideas are poor and the general style 
commonplace, the interest attached to the sonata 
fourm is so inevitable that even musicians can list- 
en to these trios with some degree of interest. 
This must be our excuse for mentioning Reissiger, 
who, except as a manufacturer of easy pieces for 
amateurs, ate had very little influence on the art, 
and has no claim to be ranked among the great 
composers for the pianoforte. 


* By men of genius we can understand only those whose 
gifts of invention enables them to produce things that are at 
the same time original and beautiful. 

t The sonata in B miaor, Op. 40—one of the finest works 
evor written for the pianoforte: the Didone Abandonata 
(Scena Tragica), Op. 50, and many others. 

¢ And ** The Queen of Prussia’s Waltz.”’— Printer’s Devil. 

§. Messrs. Coventry & Co., Dean Street, introduced the first 
of these in the excellent compilation of pianoforte works, edi- 
ted by Mr., now Professor, Sterndale Bennett, under the title 
of Classical Practice. Copies of the others are very rare. 








Among the successful imitators of Mendelssohn 
we should have cited KurFeratu, a pianist and 
composer of some distinction, resident at Brussels. 
Kufferath has written some excellent Studies, 
which develope with great success many of the 
peculiarities of the modern style. Their practice 
cannot fail to promote the acquirement of that 
mechanical facility which is indispensable to those 
who desire to excel as public players. 





Music in Schools. 


The following we condense fsom a long and 
able article in the R. I. Schoolmaster : 

The subject of the introduction of music into 
schools of all classes, is at the present time favor- 
ably entertained, especially where the people are 


| awake to the interests of education. 


A great change in public sentiment has been 
wrought, but even now, if we except cities and 
large villages, it is rather permitted than required. 
The time devoted to the pursuit of this branch is, 
by the multitude, considered lost. Because it does 
not assist the student in calculating interest or 
per centage, because it does not in some imme- 
diate direction augment the purse, no time or 
money can be expended on music. Now, verily, 
so far as this sentiment prevails it is a misfortune, 
and I apprehend that a better appreciation of 
music, vocal and instrumental, theoretical and 
practical, would prove a great blessing to both 
the present and rising generation. 

1. Asa science, it possesses many intrinsic and 
peculiar merits. It may be termed one of the 
exact sciences, as all written music is constructed 
upon purely mathematical principles, and one 
having no natural Jove of music may conetruct a 
series of chords perfectly philosophical, if not the 
most pleasing. Hence its study would require 
thought and afford discipline like any other of 
the exact sciences. But to the gifted and skilled 
in the art, it possesses charms rarely found in all 
the range of sciences. In Germany and Italy, 
multitudes, ravished by the charms of melody, 
almost worship a science affording such ecstacy 
of bliss. 

I disclaim all profundity in the science, and 
have comparatively little practice in the art, but 
the testimony of its great masters and the char- 
acter of their productions place it before us as ot 
the highest order. 

2. As an aid in discipline, I consider it without 
arival. Practical and vocal music is demanded 
at this point. Musical attraction is the motive 
power in discipline, and it needs only judicious 
management to render it a powerfulagent. The 
universal love of music, even of an ordinary 
character, in children, is the basis of sure success. 
I call it a moral suasion machine of steam power 
and lightning speed, cultivating the disposition, 
eradicating poisonous plants, and modifying and 
mollifying all the harsher elements of our nature. 
As such it operates in the development of mind, 
in the school especially, as well as in all other re- 
lations. In many instances it is the chief induce- 
ment for persons to attend school. When chil- 
dren have lost their natural temperament, either 
of mind, body or soul, by too much or too little 
labor, when they become stupid, or have fallen 
asleep, when irritable, quarrelsome, and hostile to 
each other, through envy, emulation, malice or 
any other passion, let no man say that singing a 
song is not the balm for these maladies unless he 
has thoroughly tried. 

3. As an accomplishment. The term accom- 
plishment I use as ornamental, music being con- 
sidered as an ornamental branch, but while it is 
acknowledged to be emphatically ornamental, : 
should also be claimed as among the fundamental 
and useful branches. 

At the present time no individual could claim 
what is understood by a “ liberal education ” with- 
out a knowledge of music. 

Music, to be an accomplishment, must be un- 
derstood as other branches are understood, it must 
be read as a language is read, it must be taken in 
by the eye, digested by the brain, as well as imi- 
tated from memory, then it is an accomplishment 
indeed. 

Music often becomes in this way the prominent 





| throat and mouth. 


and most valuable attainment in a large class of 


persons; thus the only means of livelihood, use- 
fulness, or agreeableness to the world about them. 
That one is a good pianist or vocalist is often 
the only door, to elegant and refined society for 
them. 

4. Its physical influence. The exercise of the 
lungs produced by the cultivation of the voice 
is one of the best preventives against pulmonary 
diseases. 

The Germans, who are a nation of singers, re- 
quire music to be taught in the schools for the double 
yurpose of disseminating the science and guard- 
ing against disease, and it is a significant fact that 
comparatively very few persons die of consump- 
tion in those countries where music is most gen- 
erally taught. A portion of the lungs in healthy 
persons is ordinarily inactive, and this inactivity 
without caution would promote disease, but vocal 
music brings into exercise every portion and tends 
to keep them healthy. 

The same effect is supposed to be produced 
upon the bronchial tubes, also the organs of the 
There are numerous instan- 
ces of persons of consumptive build and tendency 
whose lungs and chest have been expanded by 
vocal music, and whose lives have been lengthen- 
ed for years from this very cause. 

5. Its moral influence. Some English writer 
has said, * Let me make the songs of a nation 
and I care not who makes their laws.” 

Whatever the writer meant in relation to the 
sentiment of his songs, he certainly leaves us to 
suppose he relics much on the melody and execu- 
tion of them. He depends much upon the power 
to appreciate music, and a disposition to be con- 
trolled by it. The same principle is recognized 
in our temperance meetings and_ political cam- 
paigns, and it should be allowed here as 1m all 
other departments that the moral influence may 
be good or bad. Music appeals to, and is expres- 
sive of, every passion. It is said of Beethoven 
that his visitors could judge what would be their 
reception by him by the music he was playing 
when they approached his study, and that when 
he was executing a certain style of melody no 
one ventured to disturb him. 

Music is the medium through which we receive 
the most sublime instruction in the most eflectual 
manner. It is this that softens the heart, that el- 
evates the affections, makes men the most agree- 
able companions for earth and ripens them for 
the atmosphere of heaven. 

A word should be said of music as an amuse- 
ment. All men must have amusement: our na- 
ture demands it and will have it. Musie hath 
power to amuse ; almost every house proves the 
truth. The piano forte, violin, harp, guitar, ac- 
cordeon, or some simpler musical instrument, may 
be found in great numbers in all our villages, and 
they are by no means allowed to remain idle, and 
a great multitude of persons but for these in- 
struments would fall into disreputable society and 
be ruined. 

Nothing hath charms equal to music in the 
home circle as an amusement. ‘This is true also 
in the social party or in solitude, indeed who can 
tell us where music is not a welcome guest. Mu- 
sic as an amusement surely stands at the head of 
the list. 

Perhaps enough has already been said, but I 
cannot forbear to mention a single fact more. 

The acquirement of the science of music, in 
order to be in any way practical, must be made 
in youth. If this matter be delayed until youth 
become young ladies and gentlemen, it becomes 
much more diflicult and vastly more doubtful. 
My own observation has proved the statement 
true beyond a doubt. Nor can it generally be 
acquired in the common singing school, which is 
held weekly or perhaps semi-weekly, but it must 
be taught every day in the common school, at 
the blackboard as a lesson, and required as any 
other recitation and not left at the option of the 
scholar. The rudiments of music can be under- 
stood and practiced by children. Vocal exer- 
cises are pleasing and attractive to them, so also 
the art of timing. If properly introduced, this 
whole exercise proves a most agreeable and pro- 
fitable deviation from study. This exercise should 
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be introduced at least once during each session of 
the school, and continue from five to ten minutes. 
If this course be energetically pursued by a skill- 
ful teacher, all may become singers. The pro- 
gress may seem slow, but it will be thorough and 
sure, and it seems to me that in no other way can 
this glorious science be understood and practiced. 
There is a sentiment prevalent that only the gift- 
ed can acquire the art. But this is an error. 
Some doubtless more readily than others become 
adepts but there is the germ in every human being 
bora which if cultivated and developed will prove 
that Nature is by no means partial in her distribu- 
tion of this talent. It isthe lack of purpose, applica- 
tion and improvement that causes our inability 
and it is unjust, not to say irreverent, to attribute 
it to our Maker. If half the time and expense 
were devoted to children which is expended in 
the education of horses and other brute beasts, 
by parents themselves, the generation would be 
far better skilled in all departments of science 
than now. 

Now, brother teachers, and indulgent reader, I 
have not written this article for the sake of writ- 
ing something, and concluded this would be the 
most pleasant or easy, but because the subject 
demands and deserves attention. Much has been 
written, but not half enough, or what has been 
written has not been regarded. Will you place 
music upon the catalogue of the useful? = Will 
you teach the rudiments of this science, or if you 
cannot, will you encourage the teaching of it, and 
adopt such measures as shall result in making 
your scholars singers? = Preach the doctrine in 
the school, in the family, in the school meeting, in 
the borough or town meeting, the streets, on the 
house tops, plead for it, pray for it, if you pray 
(and you cannot dispense with prayer of course,) 
and very soon scores of sweet voices will salute 
you in tones and melodies that will lighten your 
toils, make elastic your steps and happy your 
hearts. Ae 3s Vi 





The Organ.* 


NINTH STUDY.—THE LIMIT TO WHICH THE ORGAN 
MAY EXTEND ITS COMPASS IN HEIGHT OR DEPTH. 


Every one is agreed in this, that the organ should 
be composed at the very least of the three distinct 
sounds corresponding with the three main divisions 
of the human voice, namely, of the three distinct 
sounds of the soprano, tenor, and bass voices. But 
bevond this we may ask how far is it necessary to be 
still further enforced with either a pelting hailstorm 
of shrill and almost imperceptible sounds in the treb- 
le, or with the deep-rolling thunders breathed forth 
ty the enormous 32-feet pipes in the bass ? 

This is a question, which, if we are to believe Herr 
Seidel, our fathers have already answered for us. 
“The ancient builders,” he says, “ called a 16-feet 
organ a complete organ, and an 8-feet organ an organ 
only half way towards completion.” 

The absence of fixed ideas on this matter, as on 
so many others connected with the organ, has a ten- 
dency to produce various divergences in different di- 
rections from the true principles of their art amongst 
organ builders. One imagines that he has carried 
the art of building to its utmost limits, because he 
has added to the three main divisions just alluded to, 
a series of other sounds so low that he has not only 
great difficulty in tuning the pipes meant to produce 
them, but also in producing from them what may 
properly be called a sound, or at least a musical 
sound at all, and he will at the same time draw your 
attention to the enormous size of his pipes, on which 
avast sum of money has been expended almost to 
no purpose, with a self-complacency that causes you 
to smile. Another would have you think he has 
done great wonders, because he has for once conde- 
scended to enter the lists with the piano-maker, and 
has succeeded (to his praise be it said) in producing 
sounds so extremely high and thin, that amidst the 
other contending sounds of the organ, and the echoes 
of the church, they are reduced to the dimensions of 
imperceptible atoms, and all but annihilated. For 
ourselves, we do not for a moment believe that the 
glory of a skilful builder consists in his having made 
pipes which are either absurdiy large, or absurdly 
small, and we shall consider that the object of these 
remarks has been fully gained if we can make organ 
builders, and such’as have the direction of these mat- 
ters under their control, understand for once that it 





*From L’ Orgue, sa connaissance, son administration, et son 





jeu by Joseph Regnier. 
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ill becomes an instrument of so dignified and relig- 
ious a character as the organ, to imitate in its tones 
either a park of artillery on the one hand, or a musi- 
cal snufl-box on the other. 

To find them some reasonable mean between these 
two extremes of absurdity, we would again refer to 
what we have already said of the organ correspond- 
ing in its tones with the three main divisions of the 
human voice. A Swiss author, who is worthy of 
note, Herr Sulzer, writing on wsthetics, has said that 
“music is an imitation of singing.” This dictum, 
applied to religious music, becomes mathematically 
exact and precise, for as regards the music of the 
theatre, far from being an imitation of the human 
voice, it plays a part which is for the most part whol- 
ly beyond its reach. It is there that certain effects, 
which belong to instruments only, rather than to that 
class of music which is purely vocal, are produced 
by a succession of myriads of notes, the very forms 
of which are wholly beyond the powers of the human 
voice. In the theatre these effects are in perfect 
keeping, for there all the resources of instrumentation 
and of sound are used with propriety for the due ex- 
altation of things which are merely material ; but in 
a church, where it is rather elevation of soul that is 
sought for, music will attain its end more by temper- 
ing even its lightest phrases with a certain amount of 
gravity, than by an indefinite variety of its forms, 
and an exaggerated use of its resources. 

Now we find these principles of sacred music as 
first elements in the constitution of the organ itself, 
in so much that it is the only instrument capable of 
realizing the dictum of Sulzer, and of being, in the 
service of God, the imitation of singing. 

The ancients of whom Herr Seidel speaks, and 
whom we shall never cease to praise, as having laid 
down the principles on which the organ, as specially 
devoted to the Christian worship, should be built, the 
builders, that is, of the 16th century, could, had they 
been so pleased, have themselves also so overlaid 
these same principles with a mass of very high or 
very low sounds as completely to have obliterated 
the principles themselves. At least they could have 


_done so quite as easily as the builders of the present 


day,—builders that cannot now comprehend eyen 
their more worthy predecessors. But they were not 
pleased to do this. Had they done so, they would 
have entered upon a system of building, and proba- 
bly they were aware of the fact themselves, which 
for once and for all would have severed the alliance 
hetween the organ and the massive voice of the peo- 
ples’ song, and would have deprived it of those spe- 
cial devotional effects, with which the philosopher 
Montaigne was so much struck. Not that we mean 
hereby to express any admiration for a sceptic, for 
one of those men who is never sure of anything, but 
only to notice, that as regarks the organ, Montaigne 
even gives up his scepticism, and that to him as well 
as to the builders of his day, the organ is but the 
more full realization of that homage which we pay to 
God by the most intelligent of our organs, namely 
by the voice, which is the interpreter of our thoughts. 

That the Germans, a people separated more than 
any others from the traditions of external religion, 
should have multiplied indefinitely those various 
sounds, which are either imperceptible on account of 
their extreme height, or unintelligible on account of 
their extreme depth, may be explained without their 
being taken for a model in every case. The Ger- 
mans in giving organ concerts have done their best to 
take the organ out of its proper sphere, as an instru- 
ment devoted to the church service only, as they have 
also done their best to take the Gregorian chant, the 
only true model for all chants, out of their churches, 
and use it for other purposes, but, we repeat, there is 
no reason why we should imitate them in this. Nev- 
ertheless, the French have not only imitated the Ger- 
mans, but have even surpassed them by incumbering 
the instrumentation of the organ with all sorts of af- 
tergrowths, in giving it such an excess of brightness, 
and in causing it to aim at so great a variety of 
sounds, that they have given it at last a character 
that we may look for in vain in French organs of the 
17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, built after the ancient 
models ;—the idea on the contrary that has never 
ceased to direct the German builders in the midst of 
all their vagaries being that the organ should at all 
times be such as is best suited for the accompaniment 
of the choral, the idea which makes it to be at one 
and the same time popular, religious, and universally 
useful. All the French organs, with very few excep- 
tions, are shrill, horny, and nasal instruments, in fact 
of such a quality of tone, that were the orchestras of 
the theatres to adopt the same, the most indulgent 
part even of the audience would not have the patience 
to endure them. 

But must it after all be said that the organ, though 
devoted to the purposes of religion, ought not to ex- 
ceed even by a single note, the ordinary compass of 
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the human voice, of which it is the magnificent inter- 
preter? We have answered this quesuion from the 
very first line of the chapter, and we say again that 
the organ for the very reason that it is specially in- 
tended to be used as an accompaniment to the voice, 
has a right to ascend by at least an octave above and 
below the extreme notes of the same. We have said 
elsewhere, and we say it again now, that by aecompa- 
nying, we mean adding to a given piece of music a 
lower part, a foundation, that is, a ground bass, we 
also mean by it a like addition made to a piece of 
music by throwing over it an ornamental dress or 
mantle to the upper part or treble ; in other words, we 
mean the art of supplying it no less with a superstrue- 
ture than with a foundation. And if we examine 
again the mission of the organ as intended to supply 
religious symphonies, the domain of its sounds may 
be still further extended, without their at all losing 
themselves in the absurd extremes of the drama. 
But some one may object, were there not, even from 
the middle ages, such extremes in the higher sounds 
of the organ that to have the pipes producing them 
required then, as it does now, all the skill of an able 
tuner, such extremes for example as are to” be found 
in the sounds of the doubleite, the fiuniture, and the 
like. We answer, that undoubtedly there were, but 
that the very names of these stops, of which we shall 
see the full meaning later on, do of themselves an- 
swer the objections : doub/ette,t that which doubles in 
a higher a sound already found in a lower octave ; 
furniture, that which furnishes a more substantial sort 
of nourishment to the general body of organ-tone ;— 
such terms evidently imply that these same sounds, 
of which the august simplicity required by the church 
knew how to avail itself at all times to the best ad- 
vantage, were by no means intended to sing alone, 
but to form in combination with other stops a found- 
ation tone, and to impart to it what builders call 
roundness, point, or body. 

To come however to the point—what shall be the 
limit to the compass of the organ, at what note high- 
er or lower should it stop? To answer this we say 
that the art of organ building, even as applied to re- 
ligious purpases exclusively, is not limited to a few 
notes more or less either way, but that its limits 
must be determined by the ordinary rules of common 
sense. AIL that we object to is that which we think 
we may well call a false musical scale, a series of 
sounds that is, which the ear of the people cannot 
appreciate, should be used for these purposes. Thus 
an eminent professor of natural philosophy { has 
pointed out to the Academy of Sciences the limits 
between which are comprised the high or low musical 
sounds which are perceptible to the human ear. Af- 
ter the contradictory observations of the English, 
German, and French sarans, he has presented the 
Academy with the results of certain experiments of 
his own, which go to prove that a perfect chord formed 
by him in the ragged regions of the musical seale, as 
the journalist calls them, who gives an account of his 
proceedings, cannot be calculated by ordinary means, 
nor indeed by any means but such as are purely sei- 
entific. Now it is well known that scientific men ap- 
preciate sounds only by the number of the vibrations, 
and according to them the lowest bass sounds which 
the ear can appreciate, are those only which are pro- 
duced by from 14 to 32 vibrations in a second, and 
according to the professor quoted above, the highest 
treble sounds which the ear can appreciate, are those 
only which do not require more than 73,000 of such 
vibrations in a second for their production. If asuf- 
ficient amount of musical sound, and distinctness of 
intonation, can be attained at either of these two ex- 
tremes, we do not consider they exceed the limits to 
which the organ, considered only as an instrument 
for accompanying the liturgical services of the 
church, may extend its compass in either direction. 


+ Doublelte in French organs is a fifteenth in English organs. 
—Note Ed. 


¢ M. Despretz. See the National for 30th April, 1845. 


Singers and their Salaries. 


A few weeks ago we called attention to the folly 
and bad taste of a gentleman (we forget his name) 
who wrote a querulous letter to The Times on the 
subject of singers’ salaries, and especially about the 
enormous sum paid to them for attending festivals. 
No one in this country, where there is such an im- 
mense amount of competition in everything, is much 
overpaid, and certainly not singers and musicians. 
We remember reading some years ago in a French 
journal, that in Gluck’s time the entire expenses of 
the Académie Royale, including the salaries of sing- 
ers, dancers, chorus, corps-de-hallet, orchestra, cos- 
tumiers, tailors, and scene-shifters, did not amount to 
half what was being paid to Mlle. Sophie Cruvelli 
alone for her services as first soprano. But was Mile. 
Cruvelli, as a singer, worth more than twice as much 
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as all the singers at the Opera in Gluck’s time put 
together? ‘That is the real question, and we have 
no hesitation in answering it in the affirmative. The 
vocalists for whom Gluck was condemned to write, 
were notoriously incapable, so much so, that at a sup- 
per where it was arranged that he should meet Pic- 
cini, and where the two rivals became convivial, the 
German said to the Italian: “ These French people 
amuse me; they want us to compose songs for them, 
and they don’t know how to sing. 

Nor do any of those people know how to sing, or 
care an atom for singing, who are astonished and 
amazed that some of the prizes of life should occa- 
sionally fall to the lot of a great singer. The envi- 
ous, if nothing else will console them, should reflect 
that if there were no great temptations in art, we 
should not have nearly so many great artists, by 
which the envious themselves, and all who have not 
the temperaments of mere brutes, would suffer. It 
is asad thing, no doubt, that men and women who 
cultivate such a divine art as music should care for 
such a common thing as money. But bishops, who 
show us the way to heaven, are not insensible to its 
advantages ; neither are generals whose first thoughts 
are of defeating the enemies of their country; nor 
judges whose chief care is that the law shall be right- 
ly administered. We have all heard of great writers 
making their thousands a year, and of one great his- 
torian receiving a cheque for twenty thousand from 
his publisher, which he doubtless pocketed as prosai- 
cally as a banker or a broker on settling day.” For 
our part, we rejoice that just now those who do the 
best things in this world occasionally meet with a 
fair amount of worldly success, and are enabled to 
leave something behind them besides a good name. 
We hear in the present day of painters, writers, sing- 
ers, and musicians, making their fortunes ; there are 
even poets and composers who are largely remuner- 
ated ; and of all these successful ones it is quite 1 











mistake to suppose that the most successful are those 
connected with the musical profession and the opera. 


Formerly actors and operatic singers gained small- 
er salaries ; but they led easier lives, enjoyed longer 
careers, and had fewer expenses. When a tenor has 
to shout John of Leyden’s Morning Hymn at the top 
of his voice, and to yell Manrico’s Song of War at 
the risk of cracking his A, surely he deserves to be 
better paid—(not that the performance is more diffi- 
eult, but because it is more dangerous) than if he 
had only to warble the airs of Cimarosa and Rossini ? 
Singing the music of Meyerbeer and Verdi he knows 
that his notes, if not his days, are numbered, and 
charges accordingly. 

Then think how a modern tenor has to regulate 
his diet, to protect his valuable chest and throat from 
all possible and impossible draughts ; to cat nothing 
but boiled fowl when all London sets him down as a 
glutton ; to drink nothing but weak claret and water, 
when by universal consent he is a flaming fiery 
drunkard. = You get your feet wet, are hoarse, and 
are well the next day. The tenor gets his feet wet, 
is hoarse, is not well the next day, and us long as he 
is unable to sing, not only loses his money, if he 
happens to be a concert singer, but is usually regard- 
ed as an impostor, because he frankly and conscien- 
ciously declines to torture the ears of the public he 
has been in the habit of delighting. In short, the 
tenor is as delicate as a soprano, who is as delicate as 
a singing bird in Australia, where singing birds will 
not live. 

Then there is the question of expense. Singers 
who receive the highest salaries have usually to trav- 
el a good deal and to spend a considerable amount 
of money on their costumes. In the old Italian 
comedy, the Doctor, Scaramuecia, Arlequino, Lelio, 
Vespena, &c., played a thousand different pieces in 
the same dress ; and if they had to go from one town 
to another each could carry his stage wardrobe under 
hisarm. At present a tenor or prima donna of re- 
nown cannot go from one capital to another without 
being accompanied or preceded by several tons of 
luggage, of which the mere transport—from London, 
we will say to St. Petersburg, from St. Petersburg to 
Paris, from Paris to Madrid, from Madrid to New 
Orleans, and from New Orleans through New York 
back to London—costs more every year than was 
given annually to a singer in the days when singers 
could not sing. 

These vocalists and musicians who do not belong 
to the Opera at all have still their expenses in the 
way of dress, and very heavy ones in the way of 
travelling, if they happen to possess great reputa- 
tions, and to be in the habit of accepting engage- 
ments to appeat at provincial concerts These are 
secondary reasons why they should be well paid ; the 
chief, however, of all being that their talent natural- 
ly commands a high price, and that they havea right 
to obtain for it its full market value, as the first-rate 
barrister wlio gets fifty pounds with his lying brief, 


or the celebrated doctor who takes a consultation fee 
of nearly as much from his dying patient. Indeed, 
it is only in connexion with music that this right is 
ever questioned ; but people seem to think that in 
the musical prcfession high salaries should not be 
tolerated; moreover, that the habitual charges of 
eminent artists may without any sort of impropriety 
be first disputed, then disapproved of, and at last 
publicly outraged and condemned.—London Musi- 
cal World, Augnst 25. 





Street Music. 


The London Times of July 4th, says: 

On Wednesday last Mr. Charles Babbage, the 
mathematidian, who resides in Dorset street, Man- 
chester-square, summoned four German brass band 
musicians before Mr. Sucker, the police magistrate of 
Marylebone, upon a charge of annoying him with 
their noise, after they had been requested to depart 
from the neighborhood of his house, and a reasonable 
cause had been assigned for the request. Mr. Bab- 
bage was engaged with his studies, when these fellows 
came before his door and opened fire with their in- 
struments. Ife went out and asked them to go away, 
but they recommenced playing and refused to move. 
Mr. Babbage went in search of a constable, and when 
he came back he found that they had moved to the 
front of a neighboring house, but so close at hand 
that the noise was just the same disturbance as be- 
fore. ‘The owner of this house, as it appeared, liked 
their music and desired them to play on. When the 
constable came up he ordered the musicians to move 
off, but this they refused to do, and consequently he 
removed them to the station house. Here was a 
conflict of interests. Mr. Babbage wanted silence ; 
the owner of No. 27 wanted noise. But Mr. Bab- 
bage’s silence could not annoy No. 27, though No. 
27’s noise could and did annoy Mr. Babbage. On 
such a state of facts it is clear enough that the inter- 
ests of the gentleman who would inflict a nuisance 
upon his neighbors must give way. If a relative of 
Mr. Babbage had been sick and suffering from dis- 
ease, the tenant of No. 27 could not plead his musi- 
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turbance with street music simply to gratify an idle 
fancy. But the rule is that the musicians must move 
away when requested to do so on account of sickness 
in afamily or any other reasonable cause. Now, 
Mr. Babbage had this other ‘ reasonable cause,” 
and against it the idle fancies of No. 27 could no 
more prevail than they would have done upon the 
supposition that sickness had actually existed in the 
house. There is an idea prevalent among these peo- 
ple that they are not compellable to move on, unless 
they are informed that there is actual illness in a 
house ; but it is to be hoped that Mr. Secker’s de- 
cision of Wednesday last will go some way towards 
dispelling the delusion. ‘ No one,” said the magis- 
trate, “has a right to play his noisy instruments 
within the hearing of persons who are pursuing 
grave occupations. ‘The street is not to be infested 
with persons who disturb the inhabitants.” Inde- 
pendently of this legal decision it would seem from 
Mr. Secker’s decision that there is ancther, which 
will spread joy throughout the studies of many over- 
worked men. Whoever causes an obstruction in the 
public streets is guilty of an offence. These musi- 
cians “had no right to occupy the thoroughfare so 
as to cause an obstruction, and they were liable to 
punishment for so doing.’ The conclusion was that 
the four tuneful Teutons who had obstracted the tho- 
roughfare—who had annoyed Mr. Babbage—and who 
had resisted the command of the constable to move 
on, were fined in the mitigated penalty of 5s. each ; 
but with an intimation that if ever they made their 
appearance in Marylebone Police-court again the 
sterner fine of £2 a head was hanging over them. 





cal partialities as a justification for causing a dis- | 





There was a subsequent and smaller case disposed | 


of summarily by analogy, the gist of which was that 
Gatino—probably Gaetano—Circeoni, an Italian, was 
also fined 5s. for playing an instrument, also to the 
annoyance of Mr. Babbage, and, in default of pay- 
ment, his instrument was detained. A musical fan- 
atic who was present in court, being touched with 
sympathy for the misfortune of the wandering musi- 
cian, paid the fine, and Circconi was discharged to 
the further annoyance of the human race. There is 
no London nuisance equal to that of out-door music ! 
Was there ever any torment like that of Io ever pur- 
sued by the gadfly? Who would pass eternity in 
company with a blue-bottle ? Who would spend a 
second night with a mosquito beneath his curtains if 
he could help himself? Oh for a little quiet in 
London ! } 








The Cortesi Opera Company will open at the 
| Boston Academy of Music on the first of October. 

The managers promise a succession of attractive 
{ entertainments. 


Lamartine on the Psalms of David. 


The last psalm ends with a chorus to the praise of 
God, in which the poet calls on all people, all instru- 
ments of sacred music, all the elements and all the 
stars to join. Sublime finale of that opera of sixty 
years, sung by the shepherd, the hero, the king and 
the old man! In this closing psalm we see the al- 
most inarticulate enthusiasm of the lyric poet; so 
rapidly do the words press to his lips, floating up- 
wards towards God, their source, like the smoke of a 
great fire of the soul, wafted by the tempest! Here 
we see David, or rather the human heart itself, with 
all its God-given notes of grief, joy, tears and ado- 
ration—poetry sauctifie! to its highest expression ; a 
vase of perfume broken on the step of the temple 
and shedding forth its odors from the heart of David 
to the heart of all humanity! Hebrew, Christian, or 
even Mahomedan—every religion, every complaint, 
every praver has taken from this vase, shed on the 
heights of Jerusalem, wherewith to give forth their 
accents. The little shepherd has become the master 
ef the sacred choir of the universe. There is not a 
worship on earth which prays not with his words or 
sings not with his voice. A chord of his harp is to 
be found in all choirs, resounding every where and 
forever in unison with the echoes of Horeb and En- 
gedi! David is the psalmist of eternity; what a 
destiny—what a power hath poetry when inspired by 
God! As for myself, when my spirit is excited, or 
devotional, or sad, and seeks for an echo to its enthu- 
siism, its devotion, or its melancholy, I do not open 
Pindar, or Horace, or Hafiz, those purely academic 
poets; neither do [ tind within myself murmurings 
to express my emotion. I open the Book of Psalms 
and there I find words which seem to issue from the 
soul of the ages, and which penetrate even to the 
heart of all generations. Happy the bard who has 
thus become the eternal hymn, the personified prayer 
and complaint of all humanity! If we look back to 
that remote age when such songs resounded over the 
world ; if we consider that, while the lvrie poetry of 
all the most cultivated nations only sang of wine, 
love, blood, and the victories of coursers at the games 
of Elidus, we are seized with profound astonishment 
at the mystic accents of the shepherd prophet, who 
speaks to God the Creator as one friend to another, 
who understands and praises his works, admires his 


justice, implores his mercy, and becomes, as it were, 


an anticipative echo of the evangelic poetry, speak- 
ing the soft words of Christ before his coming. 
Prophet or not, as he may be considered by Christian 
or skeptic, none can deny in the poet-king an inspira- 
tion granted to no other man. Read Greek or Latin 
poctry after a psalm, and see how pale it looks !— 
Lamarttue’s Coure de Litterrature. 





Tne OntGinat or “Fra Diavoro.”—The real 
name of the Neapolitan robber, Fra Diavolo, was 
Michael Pozzo. He was in early life a stocking 
miker, and was subsequently a friar. While acting 
in the latter capacity he joined a band of outlawed 
banditti in Calabria, and eventually became their 
leader. In the double character of robber and priest 
he offered his services to Cardinal Rutfo, who at that 
time was the head of the party in favor of the Bour- 
bons of Naples, and through the influence of the 
Cardinal, although a price had been previously set 
upon his head, he obtained a pardon and a pension 
of 3,600 dneats, with which he retired from public 
and “ professional ”’ life to a small estate that he had 
purchased. From this retreat, however, he was soon 
called by the Bourbons, who on Joseph Napoleon 
ascending the throne, again availed themselves of his 
services. In 1806 he made a descent, with a large 
body of banditti and recruits, at a place called Sper- 
longa, where he threw open the prisons, and was 
joined by a great number of the lazzaroni. After a 
severe action, however, he was taken prisoner and 
summarily executed—a fate which he is said to have 
met with the most disdainfal indifference. He was, 
in his way,a kind of Robin Hood, and many ro- 
mantic tales are told of his chivalry and gallantry.— 
London Musical World, August 25. 





M. E. Devaporre.—By a decree dated the 6th 
ef this month, and issued at the suggestion of the 
Secretary of State, M. E. Delaporte has been named 
a Knight of the Imperial Order of the Legion of 
Honor. This high mark of distinction, accorded to 
the artist who founded the prize contest of the Or- 
pheons in France, and, for twelve years, has conse- 
crated all his energies to the propagation of choral 
singing, is pregnant with meaning, and will exercise 
a favorable influence on the future of the above in- 
stitutions. In decorating M. Delaporte, Government 
decorates the Orpheonists of France; it renders a 
striking act of justice to the man and his work, and 
imposes silence on his detractors. Government is 
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a good judge in matters of honor. While proclaim- 
ing the new knight, in the person of M. Delaporte, 
and saluting the cross thus bestowed on merit, the 
Orpheonistes of France will proclaim their glorious 
principle, and salute the triumphant history of their 
progress. In the acts of peace, as in the field of bat- 
tle, the decoration of the flag is the glorification of 
the idea—the advancement of the chief is the exal- 
tation of the army. ‘The banner of the French Or- 
pheons, rendered illustrious by the festivals of Paris 
and London, and valiantly displayed at the various 
performances in the provinces, will always be firmly 
held aloft by the men who have fought under its pat- 
riotic mo‘toes. It will occupy a conspicuous position 
in all the pacific manifestations of our national spirit. 
—J. F. Vaudin.—From the Orpheon. 


a _ 


Translated for Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Personal Recollections of Beethoven in 1822. 
(From the German of Fr. Rochlitz.) 
(Concluded. ) 

Our third meeting was the most cheerful of all. 
He came out 
dressed very neatly and carefully, even elegantly. 


here to Baden, and this time he was 
Yet this did not prevent him, during a walk through 
the Heleneuthal—and that means, in a spot which is 
frequented by every one, even the emperor and his 
family, and where the path is so narrow that those 
who meet have to pass close by each other—from 
taking off his fine black dress-coat, hanging it over 
his shoulder by his cane, and going on in shirt- 
sleeves. 
ing, till six in the afternoon. 


He remained from about ten in the morn- 
The friend whom I 
have mentioned before, and Gebauer were with him. 
During this whole time he was exceedingly cheerful, 
sometimes highly amusing, end everything that came 
into his mind must come out. 
(aufyeknépft) to-day,” he called it, and significantly 
All that he said and did was a chain of 
But 
from them all shone ont a truly childlike good- 


enough.) 
originalities, and mostly very strange ones. 


heartedness, carelessness, friendliness toward all who 
came near him. Even his scolding tirades—like 


that against the Viennese of the present day men- 





tioned above—are only explosions of fancy and a 


momentary excitement. They are blurted out with- 
out the least pride, without any bitterness or mean- 
ness of spirit, but only lightly, good humoredly, with 


In- 


deed, he proves in his life—and only too often and 


humorous caprice—and that is the end of it. 


too decisively for his own means of existence—that 
to the same person who has deeply offended him, 
and against whom he has spoken most bitterly in one 
hour, he will, in the next, give his last thaler, if he 
needs it. 
knowledgment of the merit—whenever really distin- 


As to this is added his most cheerful ac- 





(“Tam all unbuttoned | 


guished—of others (you should hear him speak of | 


Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart!) that he will accept 
no advice about the greater of his works, (and who, 
indeed, has the right to give it), but truly does not 
value them too [highly—and _ vields the smaller ones 
to censure laughingly perhaps, more than any one 
else—as, besides when he is once put in motion, 
striking witticisms, humorous ideas, surprising com- 
binations, exciting paradoxes, flow from him inces- 
santly—in view of all this, I can say seriously—he 
appears even amiable ; 
you; the dark, rough bear seems so trusty and 
friendly, growls and shakes himself so innocently, 
that one cannot help being pleased and liking him, 
even if he were nothing but such a bear, and had 
The story 
of this day, however, or rather the sum of its many 
short, eccentric stories, I must defer until we meet 
again, for when could I, the patient, who 1s forbid- 
den to write, ever furnish them! Yet I must add, 
that when I had put the good Beethoven into the car- 
riage, and walked up and down that lonely valley 


or if this expression startles 


never done more than such an one can. 


alone, I felt serious enough again. This time my 
reflections did not turn, as after our first meeting 
upon the heavy burden which Fate has put upon 


him. I had seen now that he has often cheerful, 





Mercadante is marked by hesitations and doubts. 


’ 


really happy hours—at other, equally favorable 


times, he lives in his art, or in plans and dreams re- 
garding it; the bad hours he takes into the bargain, 
and soon forgets them: who, after all, is better off ? 
My reflections turned in general upon such condi- 
tions of man and human things, which arise from 


peculiar relations (which, in their results, may be | 
the happiest for others) of the powers of man to- 
ward each other and towards the world and tts con- | 
cerns. As it always happens with such thoughts— 
one weighs and weighs—adds here, takes off there ; 
the tongue will not stand still and give the satisfae- 
I thought of first 
ZEschylas and by Goethe—but then 


tory decision. Prometheus ; as 


pictured by 


also of another, who is not found in fable, never ean 
M. A. R. 


be found there. 


eal 


Mercadante. 


Translated for this Journal from the French of P. Seudo. 


The name of Mereadante has been long known in 
France. Bornina village of /a Pou//le in 1798, he 


pursued his first musical studies in the college of 


St. Sebastian at Naples. Expelled from this school 
by the director, Zingarelli, who surprised him one 
day copying some qnatuors of Mozart, for the pur- 
pose of putting them into score, which was a great 
crime for this old master, who remained faithful to 
the exclusive traditions of the Italian school, Mer- 
cadante must seck his fortune at the hands of the 
public, which in Italy is always favorable to new com- 
ers. The conduct of Zingarelli, with regard to the 
young Mercadante recalls the severity of Cherubini, 
director of the Conservatoire of Paris, who would not 
allow the pupils in Counterpoint to study the fugues 
of Sebastian Bach, whom he treated as a barbaro 
Tedesco! The first success of Mereadante was ob- 
tained at the theatre of Saint Charles in 1818 by an 
opera, /’? Apoteosi d’ Ercole, which first rendered him 
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advantageously known to the impressarii. He went 
through the principal cities of Italy. In Milan, in 
1822, Mercadante wrote his last work F/isa e Clau- 
dio, which gained him a Eurcpean reputation. The | 
Neapolitans even endeavored for a time to oppose 
Mercadante, who belonged to their school, to Rossini, 


This pleasantry 
In 1824, Merea- 
dante went to Vienna to direct the mise en scene of | 
Elisa e Claudio ; then he went to Spain, first to Mad- 
rid, then to Cadiz where he remained till 1830. 


the Romagnol, as they called him. 
happily was not of long duration. 


Mercadante was appointed maitre de chapelle of the 
cathedral of Novara after the death of Generali, in 
1833. He came to Paris in 1836 to write the 7 Bri- 
ganti, (from Schiller’s play,) an opera that was per- 
formed on the 22d of March without much success. 
Mercadante returned to Italy and was nominated di- 
rector of the Conservatory of Naples after the death 
of Zingarelli, which occurred May 5, 1837, which 
important post he still fills and is entirely worthy to 
occupy. The public knew the name of Mercadante 
only by the opera of Elisa e Claudio, which was sung 
at Paris with very great success on the 23d of No- 
vember, 1823, by Pellegrini, Zuchelli, Bordogni and 
Madame Pasta. In 
work which it was difficult to make to succeed in a 


1841 was given the Vestale, a 


country that possessed a universally admired chef d’ 
auvre on the same subject, the Vestale of Spontini, 
so that the success of // Giuramento,'is after that of 
Elisa e Claudio, the most decisive that Mercadante 
has obtained in Paris. 

Mercadante has written much, and they cite among 
those of his buffo operas which have had the greatest 
success, (next to his chef d’ auvre, Elisa e Claudio), 
Donna Caritea, composed at Vienna in 1826. 

We desire to exaggerate nothing. The career of 


We see him at first strangely attracted by the eclat 
of the genius of Rossini, whose manner he imitates 
On the arrival of Bellini and 


in Elisa e Claudio. 


Donizetti, Mercadante modified his manner again 





and toward the somewhat complex style that is no- 
ticed in the score of // Giuramento, in which a dis- 


| ereet imitation of German masters, such as Haydn, 


Mozart and Weber, is combined with that penetrat- 
ing but slightly monotonous sentimentality which 
prevails in the Italian school since the silence of 
Rossini. If it is just to say that the examples of 
the Lucia, Lucrezia Borgia and Anna Bolena of 
Donizetti, the Norma and Puritani of Bellini, may 
have contributed to the last change that is noticed in 
the fine talent of Mercadante, it must be admitted 
also that it is fromthe score of J] Gitwramento that 
Verdi has taken the elements of his peculiar style. 
Mercadante is a master of the art of writing; and is 
the worthy chief of an illustrious school which needs 
only follow his counsels to regain the high position 


| from which it has fallen for so many years. 
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The Sleep. 


BARRET BROWNING. 


BY ELIZABETH 


‘* Tle giveth his beloved sleep.""—PsaLms exxvii. 2. 
Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Jorn inward unto souls afar, 
Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 
Now tell me if that any is, 
Yor gift or grace, surpassing this— 
“ Te giveth his beloved sleep.” 


What would we give to our beloved ? 

The hero’s heart to be unmoved— 

The poet’s star-tuned heart to sweep— 

The senate’s shouts to patriot’s vows— 

The monarch’s crown, to light the brows ? 
“ He giveth his beloved sleep.” 


What do we give to our beloved ? 

A little faith all undisproved— 

A little dust to over weep— 

And bitter memories to make 

The whole earth blasted for our sake! 
“Tle giveth his beloved sleep.” 

“Sleep soft, beloved,” we sometimes say ; 

But have no tune to charm away 

Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep, 

Sut never doleful dream again 

Shall break the happy slumbers, when 
“Tle giveth his beloved sleep.” 

O earth, so full of dreary noises ! 

O men, with wailing in your voices ! 

O delved gold, the wailer’s heap ! 

O strife, O curse, that o’er it fall! 

God makes a silence through you all, 
“ And giveth his beloved sleep.” 

His dew drops mutely on the hill; 

Ilis cloud above it saileth still, 

Though on its slope men toil and reap! 

More sofily than the dew is shed, 

Or cloud is floated over head, 
“TIe giveth his beloved sleep.” 


Yea! men may wonder while they scan 
A living, thinking, feeling man, 
In such a rest his heart to keep ; 
But angels say—and through the word, 
I ween their blessed smile is heard— 

“ He giveth his beloved sleep.” 


For me, my heart that erst did go, 
Most like a tired child at a show, 
That sees through tears the jugglers leap, 
Would now its wearied vision close ; 
Would, child-like, on his love repose, 

“ Who giveth his beloved sleep.” 


And friends! dear friends! when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 
And round my bier ye come to weep, 
Let one most loving of you all, 
Say, “ not a tear must o’er her fall !” 
“ He giveth his beloved sleep.” 
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5, 1860. 
Died, in this city, Sept. 6, Mary B., wife of Joun 8. Dwiaurt, 

aged 37. 

No words ean add anything to this simple an- 
nouncement that can in any way quicken the 
sympathy of many friends for him whose heart 
and home are made desolate by this sad event. 

It 
the readers of this Journal, Mr. Dwight’s depar- 
ture to Europe for an extended visit of some 
months, and but a few days had passed after he 
had left us, before she from whom he had parted 


is but three weeks since we announced to 


in fullest health was attacked by the disease 
which, after some weeks’ duration, suddenly took 
her away. Not severe in its nature, or in any 
way alarming in any part of its course, the un- 
expected and fatal termination, came, even to 
those nearest to her with the shock of a sudden 
surprise, as the tidings must soon come with a like 
shock to him. 

The announcement bring 


death will 


sorrow to many hearts and tears to many eves ; 


of her 


for to a large circle of friends she had ever been 
an object of especial admiration and attraction 
from the many rare graces of nature, of culture 
and of person that were harmomously blended in 
her. A’ genial, happy and spontaneous disposi- 
tion made these qualities of mind and heart the 
delight of all who knew her. To her friends the 
loss is irreparable, and very many who knew her 
not will miss her beautiful and sunny presence 
from the occasions at which they have long ob- 
served her attendance, wherever Musie or Art 
ealled their worshippers. Of the loss to those 
who stood in nearer and dearer relations to her 
we may not speak. A beautiful and very happy 
life has been  fitly ended, though, as it seems to 
us, only too soon. 

The services with which she was given to her 
rest were of a singular solemnity and beauty. 
She had desired, it was said, (though not, we 
believe, in any anticipation of the near approach 
of Death), that there should be no gloom at that 
time, but that there should be music and flowers 
around her. So there were manly words of 
Christian consolation and of prayer; there were 
flowers, the sweetest ; there was music, the most 
solemn, of Bach and Mendelssohn, sung with 
wonderful beauty by the voices of friends with 
which her's had often mingled; and there were 
the friends of many years gathered around her, 
as she lay ready to depart. At the grave in the 
pleasant: shades of Mt. Auburn, no words were 
uttered, but, as we stood around it, loving hands 
dropped flowers upon her dust as she passed away 
from our sight forever. 


- - -_—-- 

Editorial Correspondence. 

Hil. 
Panis, August 6, 1850, 

The annual concours at the Conservatoire of 
Music has occupied the last three weeks of July. 
The competition for prizes in composition, in har- 
mony and counterpoint, in singing, in playing the 
pianoforte, the organ, the violin and every kind 
of instrument, stringed, wood or brass, and above 
all in operatic singing, both of the Grand Opera 
and of the Opera Comique kind, has cost much 
excitement and anxiety among the pupils, and 

















much patience and hard work among the judges. 
There was not much to tempt a stranger in the 
most of these trials of musical skill; and some of 
them were held with closed doors. It is not the 
love of musie that could prompt one to wish to 
hear the same piece by Herz, or by De Beriot, 
played through some twenty times by as many 
different competitors. The remarkable thing in 
the violin competition was, that the first prize 
was carried off, against many formidable compet- 
itors of both sexes, by a young girl of thirteen, 
who in the opinion of some of the judges, gives 
signs of all the natural talent of the sisters Milan- 











One of the two second prizes, too, was won 
The whole list of prizes fills 


ello. 
by a young lady. 
four columns in the Moniteur. 

I witnessed for one hour the competition in 
Grand Opera. Entering the broad courtyard of 
the Conservatoire, at every door of which, as at 
all public entrances, a soldier stood on guard, the 
ear was at once saluted by a babel of loud sounds 
from cornets, trombones, clarinets, &e., from earn- 
est students in the different wines. It reminded 
one of the deseription in “ Charles Auchester” 
of his ideal musical nursery and bee-hive some- 
where in Germany. Finding the entrance to the 
Salle or Theatre, I sought in vain for seat or 
standing place save in the highest corridors, out- 
The 
hearing of a succession of well-worn arias and 
trios from La Farorite, 1 Trovatore, and the like, 


side, where one could only hear, not see. 











sung by strangers of whom you could not even 
learn the names, was not so much the point. of 
curiosity ; to see the place, the people and the 
way they manage things, was much more to our 
purpose. Wearied with the perpetual response 
of i n'y a pas de place (not a single seat) from 
the ancient goddesses who sat and watched at 
every entrance, TI lingered awhile in the corridor 
surrounding the first tier of boxes, when spying 
a door ajar, I silently pulled it open, and stepping 
in behind its occupants, commanded a full view 
of the handsome little theatre. It was a lively 
seene; parterre and circles were densely packed 
with the beauty and the fashion of la belle France 
On the stage, in costume, sang a succession of 
debutants, mostly in well-known trios for soprano, 
tenor, and bass or baritone. We noticed two or 
three remarkably fine voices, while the method, 
vocalization and expression of the most spoke 
quite well for their training and their own ambi- 
tion, and the dramatic action seldom lacked aban- 
don or correct conception. A pianoforte was the 
only accompaniment. Opposite the stage sat the 
judges, some eight or ten in number; and a 
goodly collection it was of fine-looking, intellee- 
tual heads. 
director in chief of the Conservatoire), Halevy, 
Ambroise Thomas, Panseron, and younger mag- 
But the 


the audience, the eager inter- 


Among them you saw Auber, (now 


nates of the monde musicale of Paris. 
vivacious aspect of 
est, the intense enthusiasm, the murmurs of de- 
light when a good point was made, the insatiable 
rounds of applause after each happy debut — 
that was indeed a sight to see, and feel too, for 
It was thoroughly French. And 
also; we met them in 


the moment. 
their were anxious faces, 
the corridors, as blushing and excited maidens, 
whose turns were just come or just past, came 
rushing round to seck the comfort or congratula- 
tion of their friends. 


Certainly the imperial Conservatoire is the 





centre of a vast amount of educational activity 





in music. Of its real benefit to music as an Art, 
it would not do to judge from such mere outside 
glimpses as we had at it. The same little theatre 
is also the scene ot the famous orchestral concerts 
of the Conservatoire; of course, with less than a 
thousand seats, access to these is somewhat difli- 
cult. They are only in the winter; and we hope 
in due time to hear one when we shall be able to 
compare it with those of the Gewandhaus at 
Leipzig. 

Before leaving the subject of the Conserva- 
toire let me mention a little book of some impor- 
tance to the history of music, which has recently 
“ DL’ Tistoire dela Societe des Con- 
A few 


extracts will interest our lovers of classical music. 


appeared here : 
certs du Conservatoire, par M. Elwart.” 


“On St. Cecilia’s day, in the year 1826, Habeneck 
the celebrated orchestra leader, had assembled at. his 
house some twenty of his friends. They were most- 
ly musicians, and, in compliance with the request of 
their Amphitrvon, had brought their instruments. 
The pretext of the invitation was a breakfast ; but 
its real object was the execution of the Heroie Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, then as much unknown in Paris 
as its illustrious author was ill appreciated. 

© At the first hearing, the performers (among whom 
were Vogt, Brod, and MM. Tulou, Tilmaut, &c.) 
manifested their astonishment; they repeated the 
thing several times, and at the end their enthusiasm 
was unanimous. 

“Habeneck had formed a whole orchestra of adepts 
and was able from that time to undertake to reveal 
Beethoven and his gigantie work in France. 

“M,. de Larochefoucauld, then minister of the 
king, authorized, by a decree of Feb. 15, 1828, the 
foundation of the Concerts of the Conservatoire. 

“The concerts were, as a rule, to be sixeach year, 
and M. de Larouchefoucauld gave the society a grant 
(allocation) of 2,000 franes by way of encourage- 
ment. 

“The hall of the Conservatoire was desigated as 
This hall contain 
Chaptal 


the fittest place for the concerts. 
956 places, including those in the cou/oir. 
laid its first stone on the 14th of August, 1801, and 
it was finished in 1806 by the architect Delannois. 
“ Tere are the prices from the time of the founda- 
tion, compared with the tariff now in force : 
In 1828—In 1860 


First Boxes. Gailery or Balcony..9 fr. k2 fe. 
Stalles d’orchestre. Boxes of the 

reg-de-chaussée. Second boxes...... ex oi 
Couloirs of orchestra and balcony..6 “ a 
Third Boxes. Stalles d’amphithe- 

BO) occas se isis 60 weeaue we eins re. aa § “ 
Parterre. Amphitheatre..... assem r 
Boxes over the theatre... ...... A ed i 
“The total product of the concerts has been 


1,590,029 fr. The receipts of the first concert were 


1,017 franes. 


In 1828 (first year) the receipts were... .18,466 fr. 
In 1859.. (jiremisveoaene 





Difference in favor of 1859 <a A Oi816 * 
The programmes of all the concerts of the so- 
ciety occupy a large place in M. Elwart’s work. 

By a comparison of his figures we may measure 

the degree of favor which certain composers and 

certain works have enjoyed in Paris : 

Bretuoven has figured on the programme 402 times. 
(Heroic Symphony, 25 times. Pastoral Symphony 
51 times, Symphony in A major, 52times. Sym- 
phony in C minor, 53 times. Overture to Fidelio, 
Ttimes. Fragments of ‘Christ at the Mount of 
Olives,”’ 23 times, &c.) 

BATON 5-536 550 
(Symphonies, 58 performances. 

“ Seasons,” Quartets, 


SereeLTe 142 times. 
The “ Creation,” 
27 times. 


twice. twice. 


Religious pieces, 26 times, &e.) 
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MOoZzART.....- 
(Symphonies, 37 performances. 
Flute, 6 times. 

Fragments of Operas, 42 times, &c.) 

.124 times. 


Overture to Magic 
Ave Verum, 13 times. Requiem, 

26 times. 
WHEREIN cc cpatra Sak we Mawiakils sietowene 
(Overture to Freyschiitz, 11 times; to Oberon, 37 
times; to Huryanthe, 16. Fragments of operas, 


60 times, &c.) 


GELUCH ances ae ere ee Ri ccweuy Lee .54 times. 
(Fragments of Operas, 42 times, &c.) 
MERMIDRERBOEIN «gic. 5cs 4:0 ode cudsieees 00 Oo tmek 


19 times. Fragments of “ Midsum- 


mer Night’s Dream,” 13 times. 


(Overtures, 
Symphonies, 7 


times, &e.) 


DERN ieee. oriasiendicnes Sousa st enenteic 50 times. 
(Judas Muaccabaus, 9]. Sampson, 9.) 
ROW DEN Deco ie ssi iataduettanio eas .....49 times, 


(Fragments of Operas, 283 times. Stabat Mater, 


10 times. Overture to 7i//, 15 times.) 


MErnuL...... Ee PEN eee ee 27 times. 
CRM CRE Hv cach wid dow dedcte eves ween wate > 
MAMERE coos. 5% jorgackiocowine tuna Mm. © 
iON aig tdl i ccc anstvoe se eau new deen . < 
Pas aid soe nae tenses vane os mea = 
RNB og: te oso ates Si Tare Al ao AE OREGON 4 * 
MMBGMNONS exten ar ore ae tutes ements ‘ “ 
ER NR oo oho osecasis acre, ace eee a, 
BAe crciarecens Moaamoee saniee on lecerareeiea g * 


Rich in the aggregate; yet the proportions 
are somewhat peculiar; and the selection does 
not show an appreciation so many-sided as we 
have right to look for in the famed Conservatoire 
of Paris. The list of our own little Boston, for 
the same period, is richer; for we have had, what 
the Parisians have yet to come, the symphonies 
of Sehumann: we have had more of Schubert ; 
more of Mendelssohn, much more of Handel. 

My experience of music in the ehurches of 
Paris, during the summer fortnight, was not profit- 
able. Such as T heard was not so good as that at 
Rouen. Mass at the Madeleine one morning was 
mere empty expectation. A tedious length of 
barren ceremonial, with loud parading round of 
most portentous looking beadle (Swiss), the her- 
ald of repeated onslaughts on the purse; at 
length, out of much muttering and murmuring, 
with crossing and with genuflexion, and bell-ring 
tinkling, is born something like a tone, a deep, 


rough, sacerdotal bass tone, which prolongs itself 


into a vast feat of monotony, exciting hope of 


music, and presently is echoed in shrill counter, 
chanting an incredible length of sentences still on 
one note; and then beginneth the side organ, 
and a_ priestly choir of basses, supported by the 
basest of bass ophicleids, and for what seems the 
space of half an hour repeats a sing-song unison, 
a period forever re-begun but never finished, upon 
verse after verse of text; monotony more dull 
and dreary than to be out in the middle of the 
At last 
came harmony; the pleasant sounds of boy sop- 


dull grey ocean under a leaden sky. 


rani and of tenors, with some movement and 
some interweaving on the organ, united in the 
Kyrie and Gloria, and other movements of a 
Mass. 


not strikingly beautiful or expressive, but a great 


A mass somewhat in the Haydn style, 


relief on such a background of monotony, such 
as cost Haydn only a few bars in his elaborate 
tone-sketch of Chaos. 


portion, the great organ over the entrance gave 


During the Crucifirus 


some specimens of skilful sentimental execution, 
but savoring more of the Italian opera than of 
pious Bach or Handel. The singing of the move- 
ments of the mass was more than respectable : 


but even this relief was blurred by the exceed- 








chitectural perfection thereof assist the mind. 
The Madeleine is a most satisfving and pure re- 
production of the Greek temple style externally. 
The interior is also very beautiful, and very rich- 
ly and elaborately Grecian, but by no means re- 
Its whole effect is to 
depress, and not to lift the mind. TTow different 
from that heartfelt, upward-soaring of the sub- 
lime Gothie of the church of St. Ouen at Rouen! 


There the breath of music quickened its own 


ligious in its invitation. 


forms in the clustered shafts and springing arches, 
and aspiration was the sense of all that spoke to 
eye or ear. D. 
‘ — Beem 

Cart Zerraun.—We take pleasure in call- 
ine the attention of those of our readers in need 
to Mr. 


ment in another column. 


of such instruetion Zerrahn’s advertise 


This sort of instrue- 
tion is of great value to advanced pianists—to 
cultivate the habit of playing in concert with 


others. Mr. Z. is one of the best flutists we have 


ever heard here. a well educated musician, an 
accomplished teacher and a gentleman, whom we 
are glad to recommend if recommendation indeed 
be necessary in Boston or its vicinity. 
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Musical Chit-Chat. 

The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanie Associa- 
tion opened their exhibition at Faneuil Hall on Wed- 
nesday. The rooms are well filled with many objects 
of interest. The manufacturers of musical instru- 
ments of all sorts contribute largely and well. We 
shall have oceasion to notice this feature, more at 
length at some future time. 


At the Museum, Bourcicault’s new play, The Col- 
leen Bawn, draws full houses, and will be played for 


some time longer. 

Tue Drayrons began a new series of their enter- 
taiments at the Melodeon on Monday of this week. 
On Tuesday the performances were interrupted by 
an injunction served upon Mr. Drayton by the pro- 
prietors of the Academy of Music. The latter owned 
the Melodeon property, and upon disposing of to 
Hon. Charles Francis Adams, they seeured an obli- 
gation that the place should not be used for “ dra- 
matic, operatic, or theatrical entertainments ” (we 
are not sure of the exact language) for a term of ten 
vears. Considering that the representation of the 
“ Lyric Proverbs’ of Mr. and Mrs. Henri Drayton 
constituted an infringement of the contract, an in 
junction was served yesterday. Mr. Ordway, the 
lessee, did not receive his notification unti! 6 P M., 
however, and Mr. Adams having gone to Quiney, it 
was impossible to raise the injunction temporarily 
until the morrow, and a suspension of the evening’s 
performance was of course unavoidable. <A large 
and fashionable audience assembled, as usual—no 
tickets were sold, those visiting the hall being in- 
formed at the outset of the affair, and those who 
stayed remaining entirely out of curiosity to witness 
the “ developments,”’—and after a fine overture from 
the orchestra, Mr. Drayton appeared upon the floor 
and stated, in a pleasant humorous way why he was 
prevented from taking his usual place upon the stage 
above. He read the injunction—he expressed his 
regrets, &c.—he assured them (his patrons) that the 
legal incubus under which Mrs. Drayton and himself 
were now so unexpectedly suffering would be raised 
in season to permit of a resuscitation of their enter- 
tainments on this (Wednesday) evening. The inci- 
dent reminded him of a story told him in his youth. 
A boy asked his mamma what the big fishes eat when 
they were hungry. The maternal parent replied that 
they breakfasted, dined and supped upon the little 
members of the finny tribe. Now the Academy of 
Music appeared to him (Drayton) to be a big fish, 
and his esteemed wife and himself vo be little fishes. 
Whether the aforesaid “‘ Academy would be troubled 
with indigestion in consequence of its feast. or not, 





he did not pretend to predict; neither would he say 
that the lawvers were likely to be the hivgest fi s 
of all in this case. 


137 times ing reverberation of the place. Nor did the ar- | 
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their kind attendance, and retired amid applause 
which seemed to express sympathy. The result of 
all this will undoubtedly be a greater rush than ever 
for “ Drayton tickets.” — Boston Post. 


At the hearing upon a motion to dissolve the in- 
junction, after hearing the evidence of Mr. Drayton, 
Bice.Low, C. J. decided that the entertainment was 
a theatrical one, and as such within the terms of the 
contract, and therefore the motion was not allowed. 

We are indebted to the Boston Musical Times for 
the following account of what we are to expect of 
the Opera season : 

The Cortesi Opera troupe will commence a season 
of two weeks at the Boston Theatre, on or about the 
first of October. We think it possible that Mr. Ser- 
vadio makes a mistake to come so early in’ the sea- 
son—bhefore people have become wearied with their 
own homes, after a return from the watering places— 
but, nevertheless, we always joyfully announce prom- 
ises of good musical entertaiments. The feature of 
the season to which we allude will be the American 
debut of Signor Amodio frere, for which Bostonians 
may feel grateful, sinee no efforts have been spared 
hy the Directors of the New York Academy of Mu- 
sie to induce Servadio to announce the debut in that 
city. His voice is said to be deeper and fuller than 
that of the fat baritone, whose organ has challenged 
universal admiration since his first coming among us. 
Amoilio frere has already arrived in New York, 

An arrangement has also been made, by which it 
is probable that Signor Brignoli will sing here with 
this tronpe. Stigelli, Musiani, Cortesi, Adelaide 
Phillipps, and other favorites are also promised. It 
is the intention of the management to produce ‘* Me- 
dea,” the great work of Pacini, for which the chorus 
have already commenced preparations. A new prima 
donna and contralto have been engaged in Europe, 
by Signor Servadio, for the present,year, whose debut 
will be made in Boston; but whether in this first sea- 
son or later, we are not informed. 

The fidelity of the management of this troupe to 
their promises, is well known by pleasant experience ; 
and their claims upon the patronage of the public 
cannot be disputed. Musically, we have no doubt of 
the brillianey of the approaching season ; pecuniarily, 
we hope for the best. 

Tue Census AND THE ORGAN GRINDERS. — 
The figures elected give some curious information. 
It appears that a community of organ grinders dwell 
in a low court diverging from Seventh street. They 
comprise more than forty individuals, male and fe- 
male. Nearly thirty hand-organs belong to the prop- 
erty, and fourteen Barbary monkeys are nightly den- 
izens. 

Some of these organ grinders—and they are all 
Italians—are not the poverty-stricken characters they 
appear to be ; for they foot up a considerable amount 
of personal property. 

There were several children connected with this 
nomadic tribe ; some of the larger boys constitute the 
boot blacks who infest the hotels upon Chestnut 
streets. 

There are many bright-eyed fellows, with all the 
passion and playfulness of the modern Roman, re- 
minding us mach of the impulsive Denatello, in the 
Romance of Monte Beni. It was of old a custom 
with these Italian women to hire out their babes for 
begging purposes, that the charities of the benevo- 
lent might be elicited. | Mayor Conrad’s police put 
an end to that nefarious trade. Some of the females 
with whom the Marshal conversed exhibited traces 
of yet lingering beauty. ‘They are all dark-eyed and 
sun-bronzed. In their quarters were all kinds of 
hurdy-gurdies, harps, flageolets and tamborines. 
They go regularly out at the dawn and on moon- 
light nights haunt the broader avenues until late 
hours. 

The bright-eyed girls collect the pennies which are 
dropped reluctantly into the tamborine. Most of the 
singing misses, who have of late made wretched vo- 
calization of popular ballads, belong to this party. 

The Italians answered the Marshal’s interrogation 
without evasion and displayed much good humor. 

At home they would constitute a part of the mis- 
erable lazzaroni; here they are generally regarded as 
vagabonds; but if our streets were altogether desti- 
tute of their rude musi¢, we might look back with 
regret to the period of their departure. They are 
unobtrusive personages ; and it may be that in many 
of them exists that untutored love of song which 
burned inthe bosom of the nomadic blue bard of 
Greece.—Phil. Bulletin. 

Curist Cuurcn Cuimme, InptANAPOLIS.—The 
chime of bells for Christ Church has arrived. The 
bells are nine in number, and are from the manu- 



































Rusic Abroad. 





Paris. 


The Théatre Lyrique is preparing to commence 
its next campaign on the Ist of September. Sever- 
al novelties are in hand. In the first place, there 
is Ci span Rival de son maitre, a comedy of Lesage, 
which has been sliced into two acts, by M. Henri Ber- 
thoud, and wedded to music by M. Sellenick. Two 
comic operas in one act are also ready, viz.: Une 
bonne Nuit, composed by M. Aristide Hignard, and 
Astaroth, the music whereof is by M. Debillemont. 
Besides these are to follow two grand works, one by 
MM. Scribe and Clapisson, the other by MM. Cor- 
mon and Aimé Maillart before mentioned. Mad. 
Viardot remains a member of the company at a 
salary of 3000 franes per month (£120). She will 
appear again in Orphée, and it is intended to get up 
another opera of Gluck’s for her, either Alceste or 
Iphigénie ; 

Besides the fortunate author and composer whom I 
have just mentioned as having received the decora- 
tion of the Legion of Honour, a complete batch of 
literary and musical celebrities (more or less) has 
been enrolled in that swellest of mobs. {[n this mot- 
ly list M. Revial, professor of singing at the Conser- 
vatoire, and M. Martin, secretary of the Imperial 
Opera, and M. Delaporte, the luckless Garibaldi of 
the Orpheonist invasion, tigure cheek by jowl with 
Léon Laya, the distinguished author of Due Job, and 
with Gevaert, the very clever (Belgian) composer of 
Quentin Durward and the Billet de Marquerite. M. 
Paul de Saint Victor shines also as an homme de 
lettres in this, for the most part, ragged regiment, 
with which Falstaff would most certainly have re- 
fused to march through Coventry, and which in the 
present state of the French press, although ‘ food for 
powder,” have no chance of being, as they deserve 
to be, “ well peppered.” 

To pass to another distribution of honors, the Con- 
servatorium of Music in Vienna has just awarded 
its annual prizes. The wamber of pupils who stud- 
ied in this institution during the year was 336. 
Of these twenty-one obtained prizes, seventy-two 
were honorably mentioned, and seven had _ silver 
medals allotted to them. With so large a number 
of competitors it may be imagined that the struggle 
for distinction was proportionally arduous. Con- 
nected with the same subject of well-earned distine- 
tions is the presentation, by the Lieder- Taf of May- 
ence, of a diploma of honorary membership to Stock- 
hausen the baritone. 

My correspondent at Baden informs me that Hee- 
tor Berlioz is busy preparing his festival performan- 
ces which constitute the next exciting oceasion to 
which the mob of pleasure-seekers there are eagerly 
looking. LT have just received also a programme of 
a concert lately given at the Kursaal, at Hamburg, 
for the benetit of the local charities. Vieuxtemps, 
who possesses a chateau villa near this gamblers’ par- 
adise, was among the artists, as was also M. A. Jaell, 
the pianist, and Mad. Cambardi, who sang the cava- 
tinas from Norma and the 7rovatore. 

1 told you of a new opera which had been sent in 
to the Opera Comique by MM. Roqueplan and Sar- 
don, under the tithe of La Villa Medicis, concerning 
which it was rumored that M. Roqueplan’s name 
stood for that of an actress of the Théatre Franeais. 
M. Battu, the father of the late Léon Battu, now 
comes forward to claim as his son’s, if not the piece 
itself, the title, which, he says, was that of an opera 
offered by Léon Batta to M. Roqueplan when he 
was director of the Opéra Comique. M. Battu ad- 
mits that the MS. of his son’s work was duly re- 
turned to him, but merely calls on the ex-manager 
not to use his son’s title to avoid all suspicion of 
plagiarism, If it be a mere question of using a title, 
which has nothing very remarkable or original 
about it, there was scarcely any ground for this pa- 
ternal interference. 1f, however, there has been un- 
fair play, it is another matter altogether, and in that 
we hear more about it.—London Musi- 


Wor d, August 25. 
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Retirement or Davin.—!I am not sure that the 
announcement of David's retirement from public life 
will occasion any very intense excitement in New 
Orleans, particularly toward the end of August, when 
this letter may be reasonably expected to reacn the 
Crescent City, and wil: doubdless tind it still under 
the influence of the “ heated term.”’ Would vou 
take the trouble to inquire who the deuce David may 





be, and from) what-the-dickens-sort-of-public life he 
contemplates withdrawing ? Sucha question argues 
a deplorable degree of innocence for which “we ” 
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were not prepared to reproach “ our” whilom colony 


on the banks of the Mississippi. Well, then, David 
is not the eminent painter of that name, resuscitated 
for no other purpose than to furnish “ Touchstone” 
a paragraph, at a moment when paragraphs are 
searce. This David is another David, and a mighty 
potentate, to boot. Tle is no other than the reigning 
“ Emperor of the Romans,” which is the designation 
applied in Parisian literary and artistic circles, to the 
claque of the French Opera and the chief of that 
national institution. <All the Paris theatres have a 
claque, except the Italian Opera, which is not a 
French theatre. It is the business of the claque to 
“do’”’ the applause ; and you can, consequently, nn- 
derstand the importance of that body. In a theatre, 
applause is everything. It encourages the actors and 
makes a bad play go down the public throat with sur- 
prising ease, particularly when that publie is mostly 
composed, as is alwavs the case here, of stra 
who do not, for the most part, know anything about 
the claque, and imagine that, as a large body of the 
audience is strongly approhative of the “ Sanguinary 
Cordwainer,” why, the “ Sanguinary Cordwainer ” 
must be a clever thing, despite appearances to the 
contrary. An attempt was made some years ago to 
suppress the claque, which is, really, an intolerable 
All the theaters, from the Opera down to 
the Funambules, agreed to exclude the “ Romans of 
the parterre,” from that moment forward. The re- 
form lasted two days At the end of that time, the 
actors, who had been plaving to audiences as undem- 
onstrative and immovable as tombstones, declared 
that they would burn their maz//ots and go into the 
lobster trade, if the claque were not restored. It was 
restored, and has since reigned triumphant. Of 
course, that of the Opera stands first, as the most nu 

merous, the best organized, and “ attached ”’ to the 
principal government establishment. Of this elaque 
David has been, for many years, the commander-in- 
chief, and, so fat a place has he managed to make it, 
that, what with the douceurs of composers, ballet mas- 
ters, librettoists, singers, dancers, and all the long list 
of people eager for public “ encouragement and ap- 
probation,” he has succeeded in accumulating a for- 
tune, estimated at over a hundred thousand dollars, 
and now you can understand why David thinks of 
retiring from the parterre, to enjoy the sweets of re- 
pose, and perhaps look down upon his former sub- 
jects, from a private box, next the Emperor’s !—New 
Orleans Picayune. 
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Lrirsic.—A_ monster concert has just been given 
in honor of the well-known song-composer, Carl 
Zollner. It was got up by all the Mannergesang- 
vereins, comprising 500 members. It was highly 
successful, and the attendance very numerous. The 
Hymn for a chorus of male voices (words by Herr 
Miiller von der Werra, composed by Ernest IT., 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha) was enthusiastically 
encored. It is intended to purchase, with the pro- 
ceeds of the concert, a present, long since deserved, 
for Zollner who is now absent from here.—ZJbid. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. — The starring en- 
gagement of the tenor, Herr Niemann, who sang in 
Tannhiiuser, the Prophéte, and the part of Max in 
Ler Freischiitz; the performances of the Italian 
Operatic Company, under Herr Merelli ; and, lastly, 
the admirable pianoforte playing of Herr Aloys 
Schmitt, Capellmeister at the Court of Mecklenburg, 
infused into our town an amount of musical life, 
which even the fine sammer-weather was incapable of 
interrupting.—Zdid. 

Srocknoirm.—Mad. Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt ar- 
rived here on the 17th of June, by the steamer Swea, 
with her husband and two children. It is her inten- 
tion to spend the summer at a villa in the environs. 
A large number of her admirers gave her a most 
enthusiastic welcome.—/)id. 





Mad. Viardot is about to turn her genius, experi- 
ence, and science to account by assisting to edit a se- 
lection of the best classical vocal music of the Ital- 
ian, German, and French schools, with directions as 
to style, accentuations, coloring, &e.—lbid. 








CLEVELAND, (O.)—Flotow’s opera of Alessandro 
Stradella has been performed here recently, by the 
Cleveland Gesangverein. The opera has been pre- 
sented there before by the same Society, but never in 
so excellent a manner. The chorus numbered about 
tiftv performers, who were perfect in time and tune 
The leading characters, both in singing ard action, 

left nothing to be desired Miss Bimeler, as Leonore. 
in appearance, acting and r was all that conld 
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| Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Dearer and nearer. Ballad. C. W. Glover. 


A very pleasing sentimental ballad. 


My love for thee. Song. Geo. Barker. 

A beautiful melody which will impress itself easily 
upon musical ears. There is something quite charm- 
ing about these plaintive notes which the composer 
of ** I'm Annie ’’ knows so 


well how to sound. 


leaving thee in sorrow, 


35 


HT, Farmer. 


Light and pretty, and not 


It is the hour for music. Duettino. 


For two Ladies’ voices. 
at all difficult. 


on 


Mother dear. Solo and Chorus. J, Fulkenstein. 2! 


A capital new Minstrel Song, the solo very effective 


for a high tenor voice. 


O the merry May. Soug. A, Mattacks. 25 
Never mind. A. Nish. 26 
Clever songs, Which will prove entertaining. 
Annie Lisle. With guitar accompaniment. 
| Thompson, 25 
| Thompson's — of Lilly Dale celebrity — latest pop- 
ular Song, with an easy guitar part by Dorn. 
Instrumental Music. 
Linda di Chamouni. Easy Potpourri. F. Nava. 35 
Will prove vastly agreeable to young players. It 
forms one of the set of *‘ Operatic Favorites.” 
Chimes Polka. Henry Farmer. 15 
| 
| Four in hand Galop. : 15 
Olga Waltz. = be) 
The first number of a sot got up expressly for the 
little folks, and called a *‘ Juvenile Library of Dance 
Music * Young pianists will be delighted to get such 
charming pieces for lessons. 
Zouave Polka. Harley Newcomb. 25 
| Pleasing and not difficult. 
| 
Bouquet of melodies. Beyer. 50 


To those who wish to recall the striking and grand 
melodies of this masterwork of Halévy’s, performed 
last winter in New York with Fabbri and Stigelli, this 
arrangement will prove a treasure. Those to whom 
the opera is unknown will derive from it a vivid idea 


of its beauties. 


| La Juive. 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| Tlandel Pond. 25 


Mountain Dews. Nocturne. 


A graceful composition, 
Books. 


Tur Crasstc Grier Boor. A collection of 
standard Glees, Madrigals, &c., from the works 
of Calcott, Horsley, Webbe, Stafford, Smith, 
Attwood, Danby, and other celebrated compo- 


sers, ancient and modern. 50 


This compilation has been made from the works of 
the most eminent composers. The music has not suf- 
fered from the mutilating spirit of this progressive 
age, when every novice recognizes in himself the em- 
bodiment of all musical art, and undertakes to polish 
In this collection it is 





| sunbeams and paint lilies 
pure, unaltered, and such as its composer intended it 
should be; and will doubtless be duly appreciated 
by admirers of the genial, hearty melodies of Old 
England. 


Mesic ny Matt.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the convevance a saving of time and expense in obt iining sup- 
the of one cent per 


nlies. Books can also be sent at capes 
| ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
| miles; beyond that it is double. 









































